

Mr. Hatfield ’s Victory 


T HE REPUBLICAN Party should be grate- 
ful that a group of younger Republican 
senators failed to strip Sen. Mark Hatfield 
of the chairmanship of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The rebels, led by Sens. Rick Santorum 
of Pennsylvania and Connie Mack of Florida, 
were steamed at Mr. Hatfield's stubborn vote 
against the balanced budget amendment — he 
was the only Republican senator to oppose it — 
and wanted him punished. It may be a sign of just 
how far out of the party consensus these senators 
were that Mr. Hatfield’s defenders came to 
include Sens. Phil Gramm and Jesse Helms 
among others. 

The anti-Hatfield effort has already damaged 
the party and weakened some of the arguments it 
had hoped to make against the Democrats on the 
budget amendment. The Republicans were eager 
to attack Democrats who had voted for the 
amendment in the past but switched to defeat it 
this time. But their attack on Mr. Hatfield was 
for refusing to switch — i.e., for his failure to 
abandon a position of principle for partisan rea- 
sons. Consistency is not always the currency of 
politics, but on this one, it’s hard to have it both 
Ways. And by focusing so much attention on Mr. 
Hatfield's vote, his attackers undermined the 
Republican effort to blame the Democrats for the 
amendment’s defeat. The anti-Hatfield Republi- 
cans simply highlighted the fact that it was a 
Republican of strong conviction on the subject 
Who chose to stand between the Constitution and 
this terrible amendment (even as some leading 
Democrats scurried the other way, to what they 
believed to be the politically popular side). 


Politics aside, “punishing” Mr. Hatfield was a 
bad idea on the merits. There is a place in 
democracy for party discipline, but the American 
system has usually cut party rebels a wide berth. 
Surely amending the Constitution is a subject of 
sufficient moment that it is something on which 
conscience and conviction should be allowed to 
matter. 

The battle over Mr. Hatfield has broader 
implications. The election last fall handed Repub- 
licans majority control of both houses of Con- 
gress for the first time in 40 years. The Republi- 
cans will not achieve their dream of long-term 
majority status if too many in their ranks insist on 
turning the party into a disciplined right-wing 
faction. The Republicans would not enjoy control 
of either house but for the presence of many 
principled legislators who do not share all the 
views espoused by the leadership. These inde- 
pendent-minded Republicans, who are especially 
influential in the Senate, believe that their own 
contracts with the voters involve commitments 
other than or beyond the list of specifics con- 
tained in the House’s “Contract With America.” 

Democrats as well as Republicans have had 
lots of these fights before, seen much exaspera- 
tion and muttering about drumming people out of 
the corps and so forth. The temptation is always 
strong and the provocation often intense. But the 
Senate is ultimately better off and more valuable 
as an institution when the obdurate, contrarian 
stand, such as Sen. Hatfield's the other day, is 
respected and tolerated. 



